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=3 GOOD FARMER. 


To constitute an accomplished Farmer, one who can 
“pursue the honorable occupation to which he belongs, 
‘with honor, with profit, and with pleasure to himself, 
and with advantage to his country, the following traits 
of character are almost indispensab! 

Ist. He must be a man of integrity—one who would 
scorn to defraud his land, his beasts, his servants, or 
his neighbors—because, by 4 either, he always in- 
jures himself, and often injures ‘Tis*country. 

2d. He must be a man of thought and reflection—for 
without these, he can never know how to direct his in- 
dustry, or understand in what economy consists—and 
without well directed industry, and a wise and prudent j° 
Peanams. no Nnemoar ean prosper 

8d. He must understand how to create, and 
preserve the fertility of his land—becaatse, without in- 
creasing and preserving the fertility of his soil, his labor 
will, generally prove to be, both unprofitable to himself, 
and injurious to his country. 

4th. He must know how 


how to 


v to cultivate his land in that 
manner, which will enable him to obtain the largest pro- 
duct it is capable of yiclding, with the least expense. 

5th. Ho must understand the best : 
stock, and of improving their breed. 
_ 6th. He must have industry enough to reduce his 
knowledge to practice—otherwise it can be of no value 
etither to himself or to his cowmiry. 

7th. He must well understand the distinction between 
4rue and false economy, and rigidly practice the former, 
and avoid the latter—otherwise his labor will only be 
thrown away. 

8th. He must be too wise to be vain and solf-conceit- 
ed—otherwise he will be above improving in his profes- 


modes of rearing 


proofs of a weak intellect, and of a corrupt heart. 
Sth. He must possess a benevolent temper and dis- 


*position—because, without this, he can never so use the 
? ’ 


product of his labors, as either to promote his own, or 
‘the happiness of others. 


10th. He must be patriotic.—This will induce him to: 


“96 bli od, in whieh his own ins! 
seek tu promote the public good, in which his own ia- | 1), rag 


id is involyed. 
“yith. Hie must have too much honorable tadegebs: 


‘dence of soul, to be capable of degrading himsolf into a 


slavish partizan—-otherwise, he will infallibly become 
the dupo of artful and intriguing demagogucs 
corrupt political aspirants, whe will bo surz 
for the acedmplishment of their own baz 
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the great injury of himself, a 
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12th. And to crown all, he should be me c 
genuine piety—a piety, which will prompt him, in wh 
ever he may be engaged, whether in the labors of 
field; in the duties pertaining to sosial i intercourse, or : 
ih those of devotion, to keep his eye steadily fixe : 
the promotion of the glory of God, by theimp 
of his whole nature; intellectual, moral, and physical; os 
and the welfare of all ardund him, whose happiness Gali — 
be affected by his conduct. - 
Compared with such a Farmer, to the eye of reason 
and of common sense, how contemptibly despicable do 
tho herd of the vulgar great appear? ‘To a mass +, 
honesty, fraud, and deceit, which would well “—— 
grace a Penitentiary, a disgusting, - bloated e a 
mean, base and contricted selfishness, at war will 
uvble end generous emotion of the humar sot 
latter characters, got unfrequently add, the uhsurpasga- 
ble stupidity of believing, that their wealth, or their 
station, entitles them to a superiority over the honest, 
the itelligent, the virtuous, and the patriotic Farmer, 
contrasted with whom, in the estimation of every virtu- 
ous and intelligent being, they occupy a tank no less im- 
ferior in dignity and worth, than that of the most worth- 
less, profligate, swindling culprit, when compared with 
the most honoPiblo ,and exalted of those distinguished 
benefactors of mankind, whose viftuesand whose talents 
have shed a lustre on the dignity of human nani 
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Tho approbatic on of our labors expressed in the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter,to the editor, coming as it does 
from a gentleman so well quahfied to judge of theif u- 
tihty, cannot fail to stimulate us to increased exertions 
Would all the 
friends to agriculturo in the State but follow histexam- 


for enhancing the valze of the Farmer. 





sion—and besides, vanity and self-conceit are disgusting |P!® by endeavoring to extend its circulation, the effect _ 
would soon be, an inerease 
and odious to others, and the most cortain and infalli ible eErage 


of patronage, which. would 
enable the editor greatly to increase its intrinsic yalue, 
by which Le trusts and believes, that the public welfare, 
as well as his own interest, would be highly prometed.— 
Ve shaJl certainly, at no distant day, comply with the 
request of our correspondent by cevoting 9 cor, siderable 
portion of our columns to tho imps*lant subject of rear- 
ing stock. A subject in wh?) many other sections of 
is well hs Middle Tcanessee “are deeply in- 
a4 one in re’ sion to which it is bclieved, that 
-nocded. The editor hopesthat 
personal experience and observation have qual- 





jterested, 
f 
infor, 
1OF"2 ation is wenerally 
his ow" 
ot 
nod him to impart to his readers some information on 
We carnestly so- 
licit ofall those of our subscribers, who may concur with 
“an imitation of his ex- 


the subject which may prove useful 


, sr H ne te fe 14343 , 
him-in opinion, as to its utility, 


ing their efforts to_extend tho circulation » 
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~-From the Washington Republ 


internal Improvement and Universal 


5 ose : Education. 
Extract of.a letter from a gentlemanin Middle Ten- No. 2. 
‘wessee. : 


“Novemper lith, 1825. 
_ “Sie:—l accidentally met with two numbers of your 
Tennessee Farmer a few weeks back, the first I had 
seen; I was so well pleased with the object and execu- 
tion of them, that [ immediaicly became a subscriber 
and have received and read with. much satisfaction the 
eleven published numbers. ‘There is no part of the 
State-where the circalution of such a ‘publication is cal- 
culated to do more good than in some eight or nine of 
the most fertile and populous counties in Middlo Ten- 
nessee. In these cight or nine countics you ought to 
have eight or nine thousand subseribers.and I question 
very much whether you have that many hundred. Ma- 
ny who would willingly become subscribers and patron- 
ize your labors ate not aware there“is sucli a publica- 
tion in existence. This inconvenience could and ought 
to be remedied by the exertions of your subscribers, and 
so far as | am concerned, I will perform iny part. I have 
already shown some of the numbers to some of my neigh- 
bors, and now serid you the result, their names and mo- 
ney.» If the farming comniunity of ‘Pennessee will not 
sustain and cause to flourish the only publication in the 
State exclusively devoted to their interests and their 
pursuits ,the reason.can be seen in the impoverished state 
‘of their land and the dilapidated condition of the appur- 
tenances. It will require something almost as strong as 
“Holy writ” to convince and stimulate the people to a- 
bandon their present wretched and impoverishing mode 
of farming and to adopt in its stead one equally profitable, 
much more pleasant and decidedly more lasting and 
permanent. “And you have undertaken a Herculean 
task, to convince them of their error ang re thein 
to the adoption of the better mode. A strong desire that 
you may provd successful induces ne to make a sugges- 
tion for your consideration. Would it not be 
ble and profitable to your numerous read 
accordance With the design of your. undertaking, that 
you should devote a larger portion of your paper to tl 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF TENNESSEE. 


Fe.row Citizens: 


To comply with the promises contained in my 


last, | ain first to show, that the speedy adoption, 
and the vigorous prosecution of a wise system of 
Universal Education, is the only possible means, 
by which our free Institutions can be preserved 
for any considerable length of time. 


‘That intelligenceand virtue in dhe mass of the 
people are absolutely+indispensable to the con- 
tinued existence of Free Government, is a truth, - 
so universally acknowledged, and so often reé- 
peated, by all men pretending to political science. 
to whatever sect or party they may belong, that 
ene would suppose it to be felt by all But there 
is rensan ta foar, that the fact ic ctherw ioey aod 
that, like many other truths of the greatest impor- 
tance to mankind, while it receives the theoreti- 
cal assent of all, it is not perceived with sufficient 
clearness, to give to it that practical effect, which 
a firm conviction of its overwhelming importance 
could not fail to produce. Were every man for 
instance in the United States, as firmly convinced, 
that the omission to educate the whole. people, 
would, at no distant day, as certainly and inevi- 
tably destroy the liberties of our country, as heis, 
that if not resisted, an invading army of a million of 
well disciplined troops, would conquer that coun- 
try and subject us to foreign domination, it is be- 


‘llieved, that not a single individual would be 














breeding, rearing and management of stock? .[t seems 
to me that this is a matter so intimately connected with 
the improving system of farming, that they ought to be 
blended together in your useful labors. What kind of 
stock, horses, mules, cows, sheep, or hogs can be raised 
most profitably? Tho relative claims of cach to our at- 
tentibn, and the necessity and importance of procuring 
and propagating the best breed of each description of 
stock, aro matters, that [as one of your subscribers, 
would like to see discussed by a practical and experi- 
éneed farmer as I presume you tobe. Middle Termes- 
see is not, nor cannot be madea wheat growing coun- 
try, and if the time should ever arrive, and I think it is 
now near at band, when the cotton mania shall cease 
among usand its culture ke entirely abandoned ,cxcept for 
domestic consumptiion, we will have it in our power to 
raise a superabundance of animal food, and it will bea 
matter of great importance to us, to dispose of such sur- 








plus to the most profitable kind of stock, and in the most 


economical manner; and in these matters we would look 
for and expect information and assistance in the Ten- 
messee Farmer.” 


found, in all the vast expanse of our country, who 
would not consent, pay loudly demand, that 


pable, shou'd be instantly made, to educate the 
whole rising generation. Yet, to the mind of 
every enlightened statesman, the first of these 
truths, is no less certain than the other, nay it is 
far more certain. ‘The million of armed soldiers 
might be destroyed by an earthquake, they might 
perish by famine or by pestilence, they might 
mutiny against, and destroy their commanders, 
incorporate themselves with our people, and sub- 
mit to our government. But, that our people 
should remain much longer uneducated, and that 
free government should notwithstanding conti- 
nue to exist,is a natural impossibility. Such a 
result would require nothing short of a success- 
ful resistance to the operation of these immutable 
laws, which the omnipotent creator has impres- 





sed on tnan, and, as well may we hope, that hu- 


Great Minds.—“One of the surest marks of man science will be able to arrest the operation 
a great mind is the confidence with which it of the law of gravitation, in the physical world, as 


knows how to inspire others. 


great men form the comfort and delight of a! 


fools.” 





jevery practicable effort of which the nation is-ca- ~ 
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The frailties of that the devices, the arts, and the intrigues of 


| politiciaus and statesmen, will be able effectually . 


to resist that law of the moral world, by which 
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wit: intelligence enough to discern, what course 








necessarily produce despotism. 
_ The end and design of a free government is 


- the security of the rights of all, and the ‘promotion! 


of the public good. Itis the height of absurdity 
to call any government free, which does not tend 
toaccomplish these ends. It is evident therefore, 
that in every free government, two qualities in 
those invested with power, are indispensable, to 


of conduct the public good reqtires to be pursued, 
and virtue enough to pursue it. But how are 
these qualitiesin the rulers to be obtained? Both 
reason, and the actual experience of mankind, 
have abundantly demonstratéd, that unless the 
power of appointing those who are to be clothed 
with authority, be vested in the people, those 
powers will be abused, so as to produce the op- 
pression of those, whose interests it is the sole 
object of free government to protect. But, if the 
pows: of appomting those who are (o udminister 
the government, must be vested in the people, as 
all agree that it must, it is self-evident, that to 
enable them to exercise this power, so as to at- 
‘tain the object in view, the public good; the peo 
ple mnst possess intelligence enongh to discern 
and virtue enough to be willing to pursue that 
course which it requires. Otherwise they will 
from ignoranca be liable to mistake, or from pas- 
sion, interest, or prejudice, to reject, that course 
of conduct which it demands. 

Taking it for granted then, that (o the existence 
of free government, it is essential that the power 
of appointing those who are to adninister the go- 
vernment, be vested in the people, and that to 
ensure the wise and honest exercise of this pow- 
er, it is no less essential, that the people be intel- 
ligent and virtuous, we have only to enquire how 
this intelligence and virtue are to be imparted to 
the people? We hesitate not to say, that so fai 
as human effort is concerned; it must be done, 
and can only be done by universal education.— 
No man is born wise or virtuous, it is by edu- 
cation only that the intellectual and moral facul 
ties can be so culiivated, as to produce wisdon 
and virtue. [low is this edacation to be imparted 
toall? It can only be done by the agency of gov- 
€rament, and the employment of the public re- 
sources. The rich indeed,may at all times educate 
their children. _ 1f there be not competent schools 
in the country,they can send them abroad, or, they 
ean create such schools for themselves. But how 
are the poor to be educated? They have not 
the means of sending their children abroad, or 


and vice in the mass of the people, establish despotism. But it is said, how 
ernment to perform the herculean task, of 
and supporting.a good system af education, ad: 
equate to the instruction of the whole peoplez—= 
‘fo this question | will reply inmy next. 9 
ONE OF THE PEOPLE. =~ 


oh 


CULTIVATION OF CORN.+ 


our subscribers and other readers, the propriety oF 
saving all their ashes, through the present fall, 


aview of manuring their corn inthe hillthe next 
season. ‘I'he effect of a half pint or pint of ashe 
esupon a hill of corn, must be seen to receive 
credence; but we feel certain that we hazard nas 
thing in saying, that the yield of an acre thag 
stimulated to vegetable luxuriance, will yield 


whichis not, though both may be in equal tilth 

atthe outset. We do not pretend to comprehend 

the modus operandi, or specific action of-ashess 

in promoting segetable growth, whether it. be by 

meliorating the superincumbent materiel, and 

converting itinto a pabul 

ly adapted tothe purposes of vegetable food, or 

whether it acts more'-directly, and merely-as 
stimulant; but of its effect, from long and close 

observation, we are enabled to speak w ith certain=” 
ty.—It is, beyond all comparison, the most effie 

cient manure for present porposes, that can be 

used ia the cultivation of almost any crop. And 

we would venture this opinion—that cofn man- 
ured with unleached ashes in the hill, weuld be 
less annoved by the cut worm, than that to whieh 
other manure bad been applied. 
this subject thug early, because we desire that 
some of our public spirited and intelligent farm- 
ers, should prepare themselves to make such 
experiments as may silence all cavilling upon the 
subject. 


ous'substance peculiat- 






Farmer & Gardener: 
LIME. . 
. EO } : 

As farmers are now engaged in,ploughing up 
their ground for winter fallow, to receive the me- 
liorating influence of the frosts and snows, would 
it not be well to turn in a coat of lime with the 
vegetable lay. By so doing, it appears to us they 
would, the ensuing season, receive all the bene- 
fit from the lime, which 1s usualy derived from, 
itthe second year. The peculiar virtue of lime 
consists, in part, in . accelerating the process:‘of 
vegetable decomposition, and thus withina given 








of erecting schools at home, the government must 
provide them the means, or their children must 
temain.uneducated. In a short time, their children 
will form the majority of the voters, if ignorant, 


‘time, increasing the quantity of carbonic acid 
‘evolved, and in correcting any superabundance 
‘of vegetable acid which may abound, and so far 
‘as these benefits may be derivable from the ap- 





% By 2 . . ° : e . . r la - 4 
they will be vicious, and if ether ignorant or vi- plication of lime, corn plante d in fields next 


Cious, they will overthrow the government and 
So 


. eT a Se Po on * 
spring, manured this fail with lime ploughed in, 


Pe 


Wetake time by the fore-lock, to supgestte ~ fe 


ensuing winter, and spring, from the weather, with ~ 


thirty-three and a third per cent. more thanone | - 
y | ! > 
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would receive every 
pertains to crops the second. year.—ib. 





INDIAN CORN 

The kinds generally planted, are the twelve 
and eight rowed, though the latter is corsidered 
earlier, and is on that account preferred. 


acre.—Many instances were stated tome of 
much larger crops. 

An uncommonly intelligent and successful far- | 
mer in Charleston, N. H., whose farm does him} 
the highest credit, says he seldom gets less than} 
seventy-five bushels to the acre. Ie plants a} 
small eight rowed kind, at a distance of about 3 
feet 4 inches, by 20 to 22 inches’ A very care- 
ful neighbour of his, equally successful in his cul- 
tivation, plants the same small eight rowed «orn; 
and has for years, as he thinks, very advantage- 
ously practised upon the plan of selecting the 
smallest and earliest ripe years for seed,and those 
from staiks which have morethan one ear. He 





states, that his crops average over eighty bushels| 


tothe acre. The material objection to the twelve} 
rowed corn with a large cob, is not that the cob| 
is out-of proportion to the quantity of grain upon) 
it, but that it retains more moisture, and is there-| 
fore, much more likely to become mouldy, both in| 
the shock and the bin. | 

A Farmer on the Passumsic river in Vermont, | 
which €mpties intothe Connecticut at Barnet,| 
and on which there are many beautiful and fine-| 
ly cultivated farms, informed me that he one year} 
from a measured acre of land, obtained 117! 
bushels of corn; from the same land the ensuing! 
year 109, and the third vear a very large crop, the 
amount not remembered. This was with one 
manuring only, though that a copious one, of a- 
bout fifty truck loads to the acre. The soil was 
alluvial; the corn eight rowed; and planted 
at a distance of three feet eight inch l 


| 


es.——2 


UV. 





ON ASHES APPLIED TO INDIAN CO 
We think the following remarks—which we 
take¢rom the letter of a correspodent in the south 
eastern part of Pennsylvania—-are of more than] 
ordinary interest. 
experiments with’ ashes on Indian corn, which| 
“however, proved tobe rather a failure; and very 
probably our friend has pointed out the true 
cause. 

“The effect of wood 
neighborhood, is at variance with ' 
Colman states(at page 215 of tie Gen. Fermer)to| 
have occurred in his experiments. A dili-} 
gent inquiry, have not found a single c | 
which the application 10 the surface after the 
corn bad come up, that was attended with any 
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shes on corn in this 
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advantage which usually ap- 


It 
bears closer planting than the larger kinds, and | 
the average yield is rated at fifty bushels to the) 


Last season we made some] . 





increase in the crop. But wherever the 


| were put :n the hill on land recentlytimed, the 


corn was so much better as to be apparent at some 
distance; and this difference continued until 
husking time. ‘’he quantity of ashes has been 
varied from half a gill to two qurtts with very near- 
ly the same result, 

“Ibelievethe time is nigh at band, when no 
farmer in this neighborhood who limes his land, 
will try to raise a crop of corn without applying 
live wood ashes—putting it in the hills. while 
planting, and before the grains are covered with * 
earth. Many have tried it this season, on a few 
tows by way of experiment; and many of the 
ashed rows now dé0k as if they would produce 
double the quantity of corn in consequence of 
the application.” 

We presume that ashes will be still more ne- - 
cessary on lands that have not been limed. 

Gen. Far. 





‘The Potato. 

[By the Conductor of the Albany (N. Y¥.) Cultivator.] 
There is nothing peculiar in raising the 
potato from seed, more than any other 
plant. ‘The quality of the offspring will, 
like that of all anmmals and vegetables, par. 
take of the character of its parents. Of 

c e the seed should be selected from the 
best varieties, as we shall be then sure of 
breeding from one good stock. It may be 
separated from the pulp of the bali and dried 
or the balls may be broken and dried, to be 
sown in the spring. They should be kept 
from frost and moistare. At the usual 
planting time prepare a bed of good mould, 
and sow the seeds thinly on it in drills 18 
inches apart, Nurse the plants as you 
woulda bed of onions; and jn autumn take 
up and preserve the small tubers of each 
plant separate. Plant the second year at 
the distance of 18 inches or two feet each 
way, nurse as before, and you will be a- 
ble tojudge from the product, and their 
time of ripening, of their character and | 
quality. Plant your selected kinds a third 7 
and the crop will be fit for market or 
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stock. ‘T’he superiority which our corres-; 
pondent discovers in ‘old country’ potatoes 


is not wholly owing to new varieties, but to 
climate. In our country we think the po- 
tato deteriorates south of latitude 41, and 
perhaps the best potato zone may be coms 
prised between latitudes 41 and 46 deg. 
orth. The latitude of Britain is still far- 
ther north, though its climate is more tem- 
perate than ours. In our latitude, in ordi* 
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potatoes are grown. 
on grounds that are deemed cold, as re- 
claimed swamps, &c. The best potatoes 
are grown in Ireland, Lancashire, Eng, in 
Nova Scotia, Maine, §c. where the tempe: 
rature is comparatively cool, and at the 
same time very humid. The duration ofa 
variety, in perfection, is generally comput- 
ed at from 14 to 20 years, though this pe- 


riod is sometimes_prolonged by a change of |jamp day, and the next plastering after the first 


soil or climate. The nutritious properties 
of the potato have been proved to vary 
from 14 to 28 per cent, in different species. 
Those abounding most in«nutriment are in- 
variably the best not only for the table, but 
for farm stock; but they seldom if ever ex- 
ceed a medium size, and are less produc- 
tive than coarse kinds Hence as buyers 
make. little or no distinction. the grewer 
finds it most profitable to raise the latter. 
Experiments with Lime as Manure. 
To the editor of the Farmérs’ Register. 
Norfolk Co., July 6th, 1835. 
In my first acquaintance with the use of lime, 





‘J was almost driven from. a further trial of it, by 


its contrary effects; but 1 candidly admit that my 
expectations were founded upon gross ignorance 


of the proper manner of using it, for] ought not, 
upon neither rational nor scientific principles, to 
have expected a different effect after the manner 


of use. 


I will give you a history of my mode of appli- 
cation and its effects, if you can have patience, 
enough to follow me, for [really expect you to be 
tired reading such crude unpolished stuffas Iam 
truly ashamed of myself: but the experiment is 
correct. Ifmy pen hasa poor faculty of relating it, 
your repeated assurances that doctrines when 
founded upon correct observation, was the great- 
er object of your solicitude even if clad in home- 
spun language, have spurred me onward to give] j 75 
Ja the spring of 
1834, a very poor lot of land containing 15 acres 
rather on the sandy order, what is termed by your 
Essay asandy loam, was divided in two equal lots 


you this desultory statement. 


n|shells was put down in each 







Lo: SERIE 
. . , ‘ 
fully covered over with earth until 


perfectly slaked, and then spread as re; 






earth, and seeded both lots about theanid 
February in red clover, prepared as neatly as @ 





lGret cue 1 1-2 bushels to the acre sowedon @ 


cutting of clover was taken from it: the twe 
lots were left to time and seasons to unfold their” 
wonders. ‘The limed lot with a good g 
season did manageto admonish the passer by 
thatred clover had been sown there. d 
other yielded in the month of July, a very fine 
cutting of hay. So much for my first attempt. — 
The difference was so very sigjking that ita- 
wakened in me an anxious inquiry. J] come ” 
uwenced to read-—for until then | looked upon a 
book on agriculture, like the laymen did the Bi- 
ble in the darkest days of popery, to be touch- 
ed at the risk of ruin. 1 bad embraced the ru- 
inous idea so common, and yet so fatal to m 
countrymen, that bock knowledge was prejadi- 
cial to profitable husbandry: but I soon deteet- 
ed my error, and determined to carry my -@x- 
periment with limestill farther. So, last Oct, £ 
carted 0a the Jot 500 loads of good farm pey lite 
ter, § spread it broad cast,then seedzg jt again 
with wheat and red cloverat'he pate of 1 443 
bushels of wheat and 5 quarts o{ red clower seed 
to the acre. Now comes the bright side of 
the picture. The wheat (on land before 
aimost too poor to produce any thing) 
stood on an average from five to six feet hi 
(though avery bad season for wheat;) and I 
verily believe, could it have been prevented 
from falling down, the yield would:have been 
from 175 to 200 bushels. I know not the ex- 
act quantity I have saved, not having yet thresh- 
ed it all out, but it will not fall mach short of 
175 bushels, and the waste was considerable. 
|The clover bids fair to excel the other lot tho? 
ithe yield from the plastered Jot was net ipcon- 
lsiderable, as the first cutting this season aver- 
aged from three to four feet in height, and is 
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of 7 1«2 acres each, both to bo seeded in red clo-| .5.4 fit for the scythe again. -Somuch for the 


ver to experiment from, with lime and plaster jins and plaster. 
As my knowledge of the effect of 
either, was rather vague and visionary, | deter- 


separately. 


mioed to improve it if 1 had to pay rather dea 
for my whistle. Conseqrently 500 bashels o 
well burned shells was set apart for the lot fo 


Viming, and from 29 to 25 bushels of ground 
plaster was set aside for the lot for plastering. 


Many of my neighbors when 
| passing ‘bese lots look puzzled. Tha eloud of 
\igaorance which basso long ebscured Bastern 
‘ Virginiais gradually disappearing before the 
~ effulgentrays of your agricultera! pioneer the 
"| Farmer’s Register, for such d hail it in this see- 
| tion of the country. 


After the lot for lime received its first fallow- 


ing, it was checked off carefully at different dis-| 


tances so as tovary the quantity when sprea 


from 40 to 120 bushels per acre, a bushel of dred millions of dollars.— Cincinnati Post, 


Tho Rart Roans made, making, and projected 
d in the United States, wall cost. nearly one hkun- 


rover.the surface as possible. The other 4; 
received alight broad cast of rich dunghilh 


Ne ot e is 


harrow and roller could do it. In Mare fol- 
lowing, the lot destined for plaster, received is 
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secs From the Farmers’ Registor. 
- @n raising and fattening Hogs. 
Totho Editor of the Farmers’ Register: 

] promised to’give youa detail of my mode 
of raising and fattening the hog, as commani- 
eated to me by an old Virginian, and a little 
improved I believe, by my own experience and 
practice. My rotation of crops, and the circum: 
stances that grow out of it, permit me to live up 
to an article in my agricultural creed,to wit: that 
five hogs inside of a good fence, are worth more 


brimstone. The corn I give in narrow tro 
laying it down in handfuls, or mixing it care- 
fully ia the trough, in the bottom of which, ey- 
ery-Monday, is placed some dry hickory, or 
black-jack ashes. At one year old; each hog 
averages one bushel ofcorn. At {wo years my 
hogs average 200 lbs. of pork each. When- 
ever time and circumstances will possibly ad- 
mit, I cut.rye and oats, and gather the peaches 
and apples,and throw into their pen—detaining 
the hogsin it as long as possible. During those 
days, (bey get about ove hour out to go to wa- 


to me ultimately, than ten outside —or, in plain}; .¢ 


English, “raised in the woods.” But I will bere 
remark, that fora hundred “good reasons me 
thereunto moviug,” | always incluce in every 
field, if possible, water and woodland, especial- 
ly if marshy, or the heads of branches. With 
the raising and fattening of hogs, | combine, as 
far as possiblepthe fabrication of manure. For 
my stock hogs, I have a standing pen adjoining 
my dungstead, for (he purpase of occasionally 
mixing their manure with that of the cattle,hor- 
ses, mules, Gc. This pen is littered with leaves 
or pine straw, regularly—and as regularly 
émptied. Through one end, a long shed, suffi- 
cient for the standing stock,sbelters them when 
they choose to avail themselves of it. ‘That 
part not covered is densely shaded with trees 
that were topped forthe purpose. The whole 
is what every person of common means and ca- 
pacity may have. For my breeding sows, | take 
eare to have a good rye pasture, after they pro- 
duce pigs—or a rich crab grass one—and for 
all, a plam orchard, peach orchard—and for 
winter range, a field of the black and red tory 
pea, for abouttwohoursintheday. This,with 
ripe cucumbers, melon rinds, cimblins, pump- 
kins, cabbage leaves, turnips of different kinds 
&c, secures them plenty. 


that can conveniently, and with economy of 
time, be thrown to them is so given. 
“ of every day they are permitted, unless very 
wet, or severe weather, to run into the field, 
and adjoining woodland, and which latter, 





For the purpose of 
securing the progress of the manure heap, all) 


A part 


In the fattening, I pursue the same rule pre- 
cisely, varying only in the time they are allow- 
ed to roam abroad, not exceeding onehour in © 
the middle ofthe day. All the vegetable diet ~ 
they get, such as-pumpkins, ruta baga, sweet 
potatoes, &c. is steamed, and mashed up with 
corn meal. Fermented drink that has just 


rouched the acctove Formentation, ic gi+eom three 


times. per day, in a clean trough. For lazy 


hogs, the salting, by doubling the quantity, is a 2 7 


perfect cure. The excitement it produces in 
the stomach for green food and water, drives 
them to the real. and the appetite it keeps up, 
keeps them going. My hogs have uniform 
health. Ihave not lostone by env other dis- 
ease than the knife, for years. They fattén 
kindly, and my meat bas been pronounced by 
Virginians to be fine. | believe that the real 
fattening disposition of the animal is only kept 
up by the best state of animal health. There 
is a fattening disposition, The production of 
disease and obesity, is the result generally of 
gorging with improper food, or rather food not 
altogether calculated to produce good animal 
flesh. 

Pursuing the foregoing, I will insure freedom, 
from worms, in every part, andin every stage 
of the life of the hog, and also a fine quantity 
of superior manure, with sound animal flesh for 
diet. AGRICOLA. 

Alabama, July 29th, 1835. 


From the Gennessee Farmer. 





conceive, contains what nature may require in| ALTERNATE HUSBANDRY. 
| 


that animal, for the preservation of its health—, ‘Phere are few stronger indications of bad 
aiding in the formation of manure, as well as 


ae of theanimal. Rotten wood 
sidually thrown into the pen with the remains ; Pry: ste ; 
atarackitus, tar-kilns, Se. The time they are sale of farms. “Suitably divided into mea. 
out of the pen, does not embrace more than one 40, pasture and plough land,” are com: 
third of the day. Every second day in the eve-. ™On recommendations; showing that the 
ning, or rather near night, I give to every four, Old system still prevails of assigning to each 
head, one ear of corn, shelled into water in the Of those objects a portion of the farm in 
morning, and every foarth day, just before giv- perpetuity,—in despite of the examples of 
ing, drained off, and rolled in fine salt, suffer- better husbandry, and the admonitions of 
ing as much to adbere to it as will adhere. Ev--common sense’ No meadow will bear 
ery Monday, I add a sprinkling of powdered cutting many successive years, without de- 
copperas, and every sécond Monday, a little teriorating in quantity, and generally in 


£ at jhusbandry, to a secluded mind, than are 
ss oce® ‘furnished by the advertisements for the 
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‘every species of plant applies to grass and 


' mon to both, and therefore sooner impov- 


me ore erence 


uality ; 
manure than most farmers are able to give 
it.—The~ grasses will run out in the one, 
and fertility become exhausted in the 
other. 
ows, which, if drained, (and if wet they will 
not produce fine grasses)will not_yield good 
grain, roots, or pulse And there is no til. 
lage Jand but will produce grass. Alter- 
nation of crops is the main spring of profit- 
able farming. Grass and grains are in this 
way made to benefit each other.— The roots 
and haulm of the grass becomes food for 
the grain; while the culture of the grain 
pulverises and ameliorates soil for the suc- 
ceeding crop of grass. Good economy re- 
quires that the meadow should be ploughed 
and the ploughed land stocked with grass, 
whenever a manifest diminution in the crop 
is perceptible. Upon light soils, when 
even well managed, this will happen once 
in every three or four years. Experience 
muét have shown every farmer that he can- 
not raise a good crop of wheat, of corn, or 
of flax, $c. upon the same, field for-sever- 
al years in succession. And why? Because 


grains, with this difference, that grain con- 
sumes more than grass of the food com- 


erishes the soil. TB: 





FRUIT. 


Why are some fruits improvedin sweetness 
by drying ar half withering on the trees? 

Because their watery parts thus exhale, and 
the sugar is virtually increased in quantity. 

Why sbould grapes hang on the vine until 
they are perfectly ripe? 

Because unripe bunches never get any riper 
after they are gathered? 

Why should grapes be eaten soon after they 
are gathered? 

Because, unlike other fruits, grapes do not 
improve in flavour after gathering. 

Why should the crowns be removed from ripe 
pine apples? 

Because, when suffered to remain, they live 
upon the fruit uotil they have sucked out ail the 
goodness. 





Sore Ne acs wanecns opel 
petual tillage, without a greater supply of 


There are comparativly few mead-| 


rtain apples called resvet 
their russet or reddish bre 

















































Because of 
Jor. 


bush? - 
Because their flavour is the most fleetin : 
all fruit. Evenafew hours will diminish 
and on the bush the flavour does not continu 
above two or three days after the fruit is ri 
if kept for two or three days when gatherei 
flavor is almost entirely gone. < 
Why are chestnuts best preserved thre 
winter in sand ? te Sa 
Because if there be any maggots in the chest-— 
outs, they will come out and work up through ~ 
the sand to get air. phic PFS 
Why is fern preferable to-straw for the bed 
between the layers of fruit? , en 
Because it does not produce that musty flavor 
which is so often produced by the straw. 
Why are the autumnal fruits, as plams,pears, 
Sc. more crude and indigestible than those of 
summer ? i ves 
Because, in part, of the state of the consti- : 
tution. ‘Thus, atthe commencement of sum= 
mer, the system is more nerved and braced by 
the atmosphere of winter and spring, and by 
the dryer food which necessity obliges us to 
take at those seasons; so that the cooling fruits 
of summer are wholesome from their opening 
the bowels, Gc. Bat itis.not wonderful that & 
continuance of watery and innutritious food 
like fruit, should, towards the automp, produce 
debility in constitutions partly predisposed to 
it, by the continual and relaxing heat of the 
summer mouths. ng 


: DIRECTIONS 
For sowing the Seed and Raising the Plants of 
the White Italian Mulberry Tree. 

1. To sow ar ounce of seed, prepare abed 50° 
feet long and 4 feet broad. Manure it well 
with a compost composed of $d stable manure, 
}d ashes, and 1-3d decomposed leaves from the 
woods, or garden mould; dig deep, pulverise 
finely and then lay the bed off in drills 12 inches 
apart, 1-4 or 1-2 an inch deep; sow the seed as 
thick as you would onion or parsnips; cover with 
rich mould, press the mould down gently, but 
sufficiently to cause the seed to come into con- - 
tact with the earth; and should the weather be 
dry, water the seed bed every other evening, it 
will assist in promoting the germination of the 





Why does an apple, when first cut, appear 
white, and aftera time, brownish? 

Because a fermentation arises from the rest 
of the fruit absorbing the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere; the apple having previously been, b 


its teugh skiz, protected from the contact of fit to transplant into nursery rows in April next, 


the air. 













seed and vigorous growth of the plant. 

2. Keep tke beds clean of weeds; and should 
\they receive an occasional watering with suds or 
Soot and water, say once a week after they are 
‘up, if planted this month, August, they wil be 


or if not desirable to be so removed, they may. 













permitted to remain until the ensuing spring, 
care being taken to keep the bed clean of 
weeds, the earth stirred, and watered in dry; 

$. The second year, if not removed before,the' 
plants must he removed into the nufSery rows,’ 
which must be prepared as for any other crop.! 
The ragged roots being taken off and the tap root 
shortened, the plants must be planted ont 12 
inches apart in rows three feet apart, the earth to 
be weil tredden around the plant. As be- 
fore, the earth must be kept open and free from 
weeds. . : 

4. At two years old, the plants may be planted 
out into hedges, at 18 inches apart in rows six 
feet apart:. The ground should be prepared as 
before directed, and some good. rich mould put 
into the holes, to be pressed around the plant.-— 
If intended to be planted out as standard trees, 
20 feet square apart would be a good distance; 
but in that case the plants should not be trans- 
planted until they are about an inch in diameter. 
In either case they wil! require trimming and top- 
ping, and if kept as hedges should be treated as 
other hedges are. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. 
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LARGE BEETS. 


It seems says the Columbia Observer, that our 
citizens. are try ing to excel each other in the cui- 
tivation of vegetables,—T his is certainly praise- 
worthy. _ It should ever be the aim of every far- 
mer and gardener. 

We have just received the following from Mr. 
Nathaniel F Smith. 

S. A. Hammer's Beet is Beaten!! 

1 measured‘a beet yesterday morning in the 
garden of Col. William Pillow, on Little Bigby 
whose circumference was 29 inches. 

, N. F. SMITH. 

Oct. 2d, 1835. 


But it can’t siay beaien. 
T'wenty-nine inches won’t do Mr. Smith; so 
you may just lay your beet “on the shelf,” and nor 
trouble the world any more aboutit. William- 
son county is still ahead, asshe alwaysis. Mr. 
Josiah Nevills brought us in a beet on Saturday 
last, which measured thirty four inches, and 
weighed ten pounds, None of your hollow, sap- 








ed 12 1-4 pounds, and measured 24 by 42. ~The: 
district fish as big as a little boy was a mere 
baby ‘to it. Western Weekly Review, 








Well, Brother Hogan, we of poor old Wash- 
ington can beat even you. Seeing your boast of 
Williamson, we sent into our Gardep for a-Beet, 
just to see how far the rich soil of West Tennes- 
see was ahead of our poor hills—when, lo! and 
behold! a Beet was brought to us measuring 24 
inches in circumference, and 19 in length, which 
weighed 13 pounds. This beet grew on a hill side, 
which, for aught we know, has never received 
manure until last Spring. We doubt not but that 
much larger ones could have been found in more. 
fertile soils in our town. Only help us to get a 
Rail Road, by which we can escape from our pre- 
sent imprisonment, and low as is the reputation of 
East Tennessee for fertility of soil, in a few more 
years, we. will not be afraid to compare crops 
with you, not only of Beets, but of Corn, Wheat, 
and every other production adapted to our cli- 
mate—and, what is the more honorable, we shall 
be indebted for victory, not alone to natural fer- 
tility of soil, but to our own industry and good 
management. But for heavens sake, Brother. 
Hogan, give us your aid in obtaining a release 
from our imprisonment, so that we may havea 
fair chance, and some little encouragement to en- 
gage inan honorable competition with you; and 
then, if you beat us we will be amongst the first 
to rejoice, in your victory. All we want isa 
chance, a fair chance for the success of our exer- 
tions. Give us but that, and if you shall then 
still excel us, in Agricultural products, content 
with our own, we will only rejoice that Providence 
has been still more bountiful to another section 
of our country, than to us. Far from envying 
you your advantages, we will congratulate you 
on the enjoyment of them. All we ask is, that 
yon will aid us in removing those natural obstruc- 
tions to commerce, which, so long as they re- 
main, must depress enterprize, and damp our ar- 
dor in honorable competition. We have too 
much confidence in the enlightened patriotism, 
in the generosity and magnanimity of our West- 
ern brethren, to believe that they will withhold 
from us their aid, in effecting an object which the 
honor and the interest of our whole State de- 


py affairs, but a sound solid beet, nearly sufficient practicable delay.—Ep. Ten. Far. 


to furnish a small family with good eating for 
It has been viewed by a number of 


half a year. 
gentlemen, and pronounced unequalled. 


BIGGER YET. 


A LARGE POTATO. 





A friend stepping into our office, exclaims you} James Biays, of this city, with a potato of the 
don’t call that a big beet! Why any garden in town} pink-eye variety, weighing 2lbs., and measuring 
can produce larger ones; and forthwith sent over 17 inches lengthwise, in circumference, and 14 





to Dr. F. Stiths, the nearest to us, and procured] crosswise. 


It was grown by Mr. Errand, of 


a beet which decidedly beat the above. Jt weigh-' Washington county, Md., and is one of the most 
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mands should be accomplished with the least © 


We were presented some days since, by Mr - 
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"How. profitably dies our farmers employ a 
few acres.in such roots, to feed their stock with 
through the winter! We do not presume that 
Mr. E. had any considerable portion of his crop 
of the-size of this one; but ‘f the average were 
but one-third aslarge, the acre would yield from 
five hundred to seven hundred bushels, . and 
in what we would ask, could an acre be culti- 
vated, except in Mulberry, to the same advant- 
age?—Farmer & Gardener. 





The Mammoth Hog.—This enormous animal 
which arived in our city from Norfolk, a few days 
since, died on Friday morning last. It was of 
Russian breed, but was raised in Warren County, 
Ohio. This animal was 9 feet 2 inches in length, 
$ feet 11 inches in heighth, and measured round 
the body 8 feet 3 inches, an 7% 1400 pounds 
and $ years 4 months old e understand tha 
the Carcass-was purchased by Dr. Strozper, for 
10 dollars, and that he intends making a prepared 
Skeleton of the bones.—[ Charleston Mercury. 





PARKER’S CEMENT. 


“The actual application of this cement in the 
construction of houses,cisteras Se. appears to have 
fulfilled the mostsanguine expectations of the in- 
ventor. This cement we learn’ seems to be a 
resuscitation ofthe art which the Romans poss- 
essed of making hydraulic stucco—the same 
which occurred in the modern mode of painting 
on glass, which, though more recent, had also 
been lost. Exhibitions of actual experiments were 
lately made before the corporation of the city of 
New York, and other invited guests.—They 
were not only satisfied, but even astonished at 
this useful discovery. A solid house of stone, 
resembling the blue granite, in hardness and co}- 
or, with columns, doors, §c. drow the attention, 
and excited general interest. The old method 
of building dwellings of timber (so liable to be 
destrord by fire,) and even of brick and stone, 
will likely give way for the introduction of this 
most valuable cement, which, in point of dura- 
bility and cheapness, greatly. excels all other ma- 
terials for building, now in general use. Alike 
durable in the water asin the air, its discovery 
will be of immense value in the construction of 
Gisterns, aqueducts, Sc. This discovery we have 
no doubt is founded on science, and adds another 
link to the long line of improvements; which will 
materially assist in bringing the arts to the acme 
of perfection. Of the compound, or its parts, we 
know nothing, but we have no reason to doubt 
the veracity of the press, from which we obtained 
our information. 
will in due time be made known to the public, 

Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Doubtless the composition;| comprehend at least fifteen degrees OR 





~ GOVERNOR LUMF 
We commend to the attention of 
the following extracts from the recent 
of Governor Lumpkin to the Legislature 
gia. The-first relates toa subject of 
est to alarge portion, if not to the whole o 
Union, but particularly to pnt oec 
tion of the country which statds more 
of Internal Improvement, and has been 
more neglected than almost any other—-T 
ter relates to a subject, than which none ¢ 
conceived of, more vitally interesting to th 
of Liberty itself. Let public opinion in 
Government but once give such a sanctiont 
ebullition of popular feeling as to give to } 
premacy over the Laws, and to secure im 
to their violation, and no matter how jus 
noxious to punishment the victims of p 
fary may be, unless the majesty and su 
of the Law be speedily restored, there is an 
of Liberty. Anarchy, the worst, the most tb se, 
the most degrading, and infinitely the most op- 
pressive of all the forms of Despotism, will sti 
through the land, until, by its insup 
ranny, it will cause the warmest and most 
ed friends to Freedom, to sigh for the 
of asingle Despot, should he even be a Nero or 
a Caligula. This subject now demands the 
calm, serious, and devoted attention of every 
American citizen. Recent events ino 

try have operated much to the prejudice of our 
national reputation abroad, and have filled the 
hearts of our best and wisest patriots at home, 
with appalling apprehensions a8 to our 

fate as a nation. Let every man re hai 
the complete and uncontrolled dominion of the 
Laws, is absolutely indispensable to the vey s ex- 
istence of Liberty. os 


THE EXTRACTS. 

“ T would most respectfuly and_ earnestly ine 
vite the attention of the General Assembly rd ie ; 
contents of a pamphlet, which I Jay before the, 
House of Representatives, on the su ot a 
contemplated rail road from the valley of theOhio —\ 
river, to the Atlantic enasts of Georgia end the 
Carolinas. A deliberate consideration of the — 
documents which compose this pamphlet. will not 
fail to impress the comprehensive mind, with the 
great importance of the subject. Georgia, the 
two Carolinas, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia and In- Be 
diana are the states, most deeply interestedinthe  ~ 
project—while its consummation could. not fail 
to extend henelits to every partof our 
East and West, Northand South. Theextent ¢ 
this Inland communication, from North to South, 
through the center of the Umted States, would 


























































and could only be compared with that 
by the Mississippi river itself: at least half’ the 











linas, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri are in- 
terested in the completion of a rail road from 
Cincinnati in Ohio, to the Atlantic coast, and 
would immediately participate in its advantages. 
This line of communication, connected asit is 
and would be, with the other public works of the 
States; from the Atlantic Ocean tothe great 
Northera Lakes, establishing a direct communi- 
cation through nearly all the. varieties of the cli- 
mate, soil, production and people of the United 
States, would forever stand conspicuous among 
the public warks of the Union, both ia a commer- 
cial and social point of view. Should this-work 
be executed, the social, political, and commer- 
. Cial relation between these extreme sections of 
the north and south, would instantly be changed. 
The intercourse thus established would be unpre- 
eedented im these United States; we shonld no 
longer be strangers and aliens to our brethren— 
Charleston, Savannah and Augusta would be 
brought into secial and direct intercourse and 
good neighborhood with Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Lexington, &c: the people of the two extreme 
regions would every summer meet together in 
the intervening mountain region of Georgia and 
the Carolinas,(one of the most delightful climates 
in the world;) exchange opinions, compare their 
sentiments and blend their feelings;the North and 
the South would shake hands with each as unit- 
ed brethren—yield up-every sectional and polit- 
ical prejudice, pledge themselves to joint objects 
of national mterests, and part as friends and bre- 
thren, devoted to the Union and the liberties of 
their common country. 

The important objects of inter-communication 
between distant communities, have enlisted the 
talents and enterprize, of not only the first men 
of the age, but whole communities, composed of 
different States, and sections of the country, are 
moving forward to the accomplishment of the 
most splendid works of internal improvement. 
The apathy of Georgia, on this deeply interesting 
subject, is pregnant with the most fatal conse- 
quences tathe present and future interests aud 
prosperity of the State. ‘The geographical posi- 
tion of Georgia, is confidently believed to be the 
most favourable of any state in the Union, to 
participate largely in all the benefits ofthe splen- 
did projects of internal improvements, designed 
to effect a direct communication between tho 
Northwestern and Southern atlantic sections of 
our Union. Ouf state has a most extensive 
maritime coast on the atlantic, with various riv- 
ers, inlets, and harbours, possessing all the neces- 
sary advantages for the most exténsive commerce. 
Morover, Georgia is, in point of territory, that 
link in the chain of States, which embraces the 
territory through which the waters flow, both into 


not entertain the shadow of a doubt, in regard to 
its utility and practicability; and Iam equally 
confident that the mountains of Georgia afford 
gaps and passways for the contemplated rail road 
far more favorable than any of her sister States. - 
Admitting the great object of the contemplated 
work to bethe most direct communication be- 
tween Cincinnati and Charleston, the most prac- 
ticable and best route will, upona screntific ex- 
amination, be found to intersect the “Georgia rail 
road” at Athens in this state. And shall we the 
people of Georgia, uader these circumstances and 
considerations, stand idle “all the day long” and 
see our state passed by, on the right hand and on 
the left! If we do nothing as a state, shall we not 
encourage and aid our enterprizing citizens, who 
have voluntarily engaged in the laudable work of 
internal improvement?” : 
_* * * * a ~ 
“Fellow citizens: in this my closing message 
to the legislature of Georgia, | could indulge in 
the expression of my unmingled joy and gratitude 
to the God of nations for the unsurpassed pros- 
perity of ourcommon country—and especially 
that portion which it is our good fortune to inhab- 
it—but for the signs of discord, agitation and 
stnfe, which so repeatedly disturb our quiet, 
portending gathering storms, that threaten to rend 
ihe hearts of the friends of liberty throughout the 
world. The various public meetings, actings and. 
doings of the citizens of this republic, im every 
direction, have often indicated a spirit of restless- 
ness and disquictude, which cannot be contem-: 
plated by the friends of liberty and union, with 
perfect composure and tranquillity. Our rights 
as a people have been well defined in the written 
constitutions of our country. We have nq been 
left to the guidance of our own vague notions. of 
natural law, in the regulation of our conduct asa 
political community; our laws emanate from the 
only legitimate source of Sovereign power, the 
people; therefore, ifthey be defective, unjust or 
oppressive, let us amend and change them. We 
ought to be extremely cautious, how we violate 
regulations of our own formation and choice, so 
long as we hold, in our own hands, the ungues- 
tionable right to authorize as well as exercise 
unbounded political power. Under every ex- 
citement, the Government of our choice is wor- 





thy of our firm support. We can now look back 
upon the agitations and political storms that arose 


out of the Tariff, Internal improvement, Indian 
and Bank questions and rejoice that these dark 
_and gloomy days have passed over and our form of 
‘government is still the admiration of the civilized 


world, and our people pre-eminentin happiness, 
and prosperity. 

‘“Shouid other and greater tempests arise—if 
controversy and strife must come—let us place 


atlantic and gulph of ‘Mexico. As’ e- 
ards the work now under consideration, I do. 
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adhearance to the Constitutions of our country. 
Let us so conduct ourselves, that the laws of 
nature and nature’s God will plead our cause ia 


the day of trial.” 





~ From the Macon Messenger. 


OBSERVATIONS 
On the Internal Improvement of the present age. 


The present age has been, with much propriety 
denominated an age of improvement. Toamind 
thatis capable of holding i in contrast the last 35 
years of the last century, with the same number 
of the present, and in opposition to this the im- 
provement of any two centuries since the revival 
of letters, it will, we are well assured, be abun- 
dantly and triumphantly manifest, that there has 


been made during the present century a greater 
udvanecc ia mechanical suItTUUl, than during we 


whole period to which we have adverted. Nagal 
architecture; steamboat navigation; the applica: 
tion of steam to almost every kind of machinery; 
stereotype printing facilitated by the same pow- 
erful instrumentality; rail roads and canals are 
among the most prominent objects to which the 
eye of the patriot and philosopher, the statesman 
and christian are instinctively directed. There 
is aproud disp!ay in mechanical science. The 
heavy and disproportioned form which forty years 
ago was seen resting in our harbors, or seen 
ploughing the ocean, has been superseded by 
the light symetrical form which is at once fitted 
to all the uses of commerce, while it dispiays the 
lines of grace and the fair proportions of nature 
andart. Voyages have in consequence, been re- 
duced to one half the time, and lives and proper- 
ty to less than one-fourth the hazard. 

Distance, in consequence of steamboat navi- 
gation, hasin time and expense, been diminish- 
ed in a far greater proportion. ‘Travellers are 
now conveyed from New York to Albany, at 
the rate of fifteen miles an hour, and from the 
same place to Boston, at the amazing velocity of 
twenty-five miles an hour and at the surorising 
cheapness of three dollars. Gentlemen leave 
New York, dine in Philadelphia, and return to 

.sup in the former. ‘T'he strong and rapid cur- 
rents of the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio, 
and the Red Rivers have effected more in twelve 
hours, than’could have been before the power 
of steam momentum become almost annihilated. 
In a short time, through the same agency, it 
is highly probable that the western shores of Eu- 
rope and the castern bounds of Asia, will be gep- 

~ arated only by the interval of afew weeks. And 
were we permitted to predict, on the ground of 
comparative probability, it will not be twenty 
years before the same contiguity obtains between 
the southern shores of the United States, and the 







tern. ? 
pots ps of China and Japan, 
British ladia. 

In the application of steam mome 
most every kind of machinery, we 
once an immense saving in animal and 
labor. In nothing, perhaps, is it more 
than in the steam press. Eight females, fror 
14, will with the slighest manual labor p Cg 
work effected in the same time by $0 eff 
accompanied by the same number of « 
tendants. In the weaving of cloth, and | 
manufacturing of nails, we have another st 
instance. A female wilt attend two looms, ac 
of which will weave twenty-six yards of fine 
cotton cloth: a single individual will feed twet 
machines in a nail factory, each of which 
manufacture three hundred weight. What @ 
ing of time, labor and expense. 

Iveatw these objects of high interest and im- 
provement may be classed rail road and - 
navigation. Wherever these have become 
constructed, the labor of man and beast has 
been surprisingly diminished ; distant plac 
have been reduced to one-fourth the dis 
tance; and what was almost useless, hag 
made valifable; and the desert itself has b 
redeemed from its wasteness and volition teak 
been filled with a busy, happy and i mega 
population. a 

We have barely time to glance at these se 
objects of modern improvement and future hope. 
There is evidently before the world, and, 
cially our own country, a scene of progressive 
improvement opening, which promises i 
more than the most sanguine in the canse of sci- 
ence and benevolence, fifty years sinee had ever, 
dared toanticipate. it is indeed a wonderful age 
We almost forget the sun in mid heaven, as we 
conterr plate the orb of mechanical science, scat: 
tering its light and diffusing its energies over 
whole wor!d of civilized man— the march of th 
human mind, and the almost omnipotent grag 
of mental power which threads the ocean, 
the continent, drives upward and backward the 
mighty river—and, at the touch of chil 
makes water, fire,and air subservient to moul 
the pillar for the temple, or to throw forth the 
monument of mind, which shall exist when tem- 
ples are no more. 

But there is a higher view which we are au- 
thorised to take as we bring the biden: 
of the present day to bear upon the futu 
ery thing is hastening and rushing on to that 
grand period of peace, righteousness and 
of knowledge—benevolence and love; w 5 ia. 
prophecy is promised to the world—a period of 
three huudred and sixty-five thousand years of 
millennial glory, during which the nations shall 
learn war no more, “the knowledge of the Lord _ 






























































Geeta earth “be filled 
% When this pertod shal! have 








with his; 


arrived the improvements of the present day mul- 
plod epend ndid and august as some’of them are, 
will be thrown in the back ground of the grand 


picture of mechanical perfection and intellectual 
life—and, perhaps, one of the deepest sympathies 
of benevolence exerted towards us will be, that 
we have been living, toiling and dying almost 
in vain. BIBLIOTHECUM. 





Emportance of Agriculture. 

From a late highly praised work on the capital 
and resources of the British empire, the London 
Metropolitan makes some extracts for the purpose 
of proving the immense importance to England 
of agriculture. and the capital staked in it, compa- 
red with that employed in manufactures. Accord- 
ing to atablein this work the gross annual pro- 
duct of Great Britain and irelana, saisvd vy wie 
combination of capital with all animate and in- 
animate power, is five hundred and fourteen mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, nearly half of which is 
from agriculture. As the table exhibits the rel- 
ative importance of the several great sources of the 
immense wealth of Great Britain, and is therefore 
of general interest, we annex it. 

Agriculture, £246;000,000 


Mines and Minerals, 21,400,000 
Inland trade, 48,425,000 
Coasting trade, $,580,000 
Fisheries, 8,400,000 


Shipping & Foreign Commerce, 34,398,059 


Bankers—Profits of this class, 4,500,000 
Foreign income. 4,500,000 
Manufactures, 148,050,600 





£5 14,823,059 

In addition to poor rates and county rates,which 
amount to several millions, the agriculturists pay 
twenty-six millions, or one half of the taxes of 
the empire. The amount of capital employed in 
agriculture is set down at about two billions of 
pounds sterling, 
ital of the United Kingdom. 


the whole capital of the empire. 
Southern Agriculturist. 





MANUFACTURES. 


Ifthe thought should cross any mind, that afte 
all, the so much vaunted genius of our mechan 


ics has beeri expended in the insignificant Object 
of enabling men better to pick out, arrange, anc 
twist together the fibres of a vegetable wool— 
that it is for the performance of this minute oper- 
atten that so many energies. have been exhausted 
so much eapital employed, such stupendous siruc- 


or more than one half of the cap- 
According to this 
estimate the national debt is equal to one fifth of 








Sas genome 








the operation by which it is effected is minul 

the first want of men in this life, after food, is’ ie. 
thing, and as this art enables them to supply it far 
more easily and cheaply than the old methods of 
manufacturing, and to bring cloths of great ele- 
gance and durability within the use ofthe hum-. 
ble classes, it is an art whose utility is inferior. 
only to that of agriculture. 
ly to the comforts of life among all nations where 


It contributes direct= 


manufactories exist, or to which the products of 
manufacturing industry are conveyed; it admin- 
isters more to the comfort and decency of the poor 
as well as tothe taste and luxury ofthe rich, By 
supplying one of the great ants of life, witha 
much less expenditure-of labor than was formerly 
needed, it sets at liberty a large proportion of the 
population, to cultivate literature, science and the 
fine arts. To this country, the new inventions 
have brought a material accession of wealth and 


power. When itis also remembered, that the in- 
ventions, whose origin J have endeavored care- 


fally to trace, are not confined in their application 
to one manufacture, however extensive, but that 
they have given nearly the same facilities to the 
woollen, the worsted, the linen, the stocking, and 
the lace manofactares, asto the cotton, and that 
they have spread from England to the whole of 
Europe,to America, and to parts of Africa and 
Asia, it must be admitted that the mechanical im- 
provements inthe art of spinning, have an impor- 
tance which it 1s difficult to over estimate. By 
the Greeks,their authors would have been thought 
worthy of deification; nor wil! the enlightened 
judgment of moderns deny that the men to whom 
we owe such inventions, deserve to rank among 
the chief benefactors of mankind. 

[Baines on cotton Manufactures. 





DGN’T. QUARREL 
One of the easiest, the most common, and the 
most perfectly foolish things in the world is—to 
quarrel no matter with whom, man, woman ofr 
child; or upon what pretext, provocation or occa- 
sion whatever. There is no kind of necessity in 
it, no manner of use in it, and no species or de- 
gree of benefit to be derived from it. And yet, 


_|strange as the fact may be, theologians quarrel, 


and politicians quarrel, lawyers, doctors, and prin- 
ters quarrel-—the church quarrels, and the state 
quarrels, nations, and tribes, and corporations, 
men, women and children, dogs and cats, birds 
and beasts quarrel about all manner of things and 
on all.manner of occasions. 

Now that a great deal of mischief comes af 
this, every one sees and feels and admits, but what 
good? Many things, evil in themselves, have their 
redeeming qualities and produce at least their 
kernel of wheat to the bushel of chaff; but ifany 
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tures reared, and so vast a population trained up— 


we reply, an object is not insignificant, becaus 


body ever discovered a good thing come out of 


e a quarrel, if he will give us its length, breadth,qua- 


















- lity, sn. maser we will ‘inaure him prtent mysei, hy abcingrening ring te 
 forit.  - er y a six 
If there is any thing in the world that will make|cient that my heart declares, 1 
a man fee! bad, except pinching his fingers in the has seen this glorious world, ¢ 
crack of a door, itis unquestionably a quarrel.| warm affections, en 3 
No man ever fails to think less of himself after aspirations, felt these lepgings after pe 
than before one—it degrades him in his own ‘indulged ‘these thoughts that f 
eyes, and in the eyes of others; and what is worse, eternity, cannot have been doomed b 
blunts his sensibility to disgrace on the one hand gave them, to have them quenched 
and increases it to the power of passionate irrita-|anaihilation. Even an illusion so glo 
bility on the other. be worth purchasing at the price © = 
Somethings look very well in theory which do) would affirm even to repetition, there is 4 
not answer at all in practice; and it 1s possible for|that high and stern power, which implit 
aman to reason himself into the belief that a par-|age superior to any conflict, and which gives th 
ticular system is right, which when reduced to; mind a complete ascendancy over di ait 
practice, will turn out entirely wrong. but net- or torture, which belongs to life or death. 
ther the theory northe practice of quarreling is we could not he so area for a mo 
good. te quvstion, that death, as the present gene 
The reason why people quarrel about religion, have been trained, as we are accustomed, 
is, because they really have so little of it, and the’ we see and hear, to view it, ig _a formidable ‘ 
harder they quarrel the more abundantly do they, fitly characterized by its dread name, the king 
prove it. Aman has a right to stand by his re- terrors. Many a debilitating interior misgi 
ligious faith—a right to insist upon it—a right to will assail the stoutest mind, in certain mom 
present it respectfully on all proper occasions, to in view of it. There are dark intervals 
the consideration of others; but he has no right to. in the midnight hours of pain, periods, between 
quarrel—and any man that will quarrel about the empire of sleep and active reason,— 
these things, in my opinion has not got much to the terrific and formless image rushes in its ter- 
quarrel about. , - ror and indefiniteness upon the mind, As | 
Politicians need not quarrel. Whoever quar- steals upon us, and the vivid perceptions, and 
tels with a man for bis political opinion, is him- bright dreams of youth disappear, many a dafk 
self denying the first principles of freedom—free-'shadow will cloud the sunshine of the pe 
dom of thought—moral liberty—without which | The conflict, in which all these terrors are over- 
there is nothing i in politics worth a groat. It is come by unaided nature and: reason is, as he 
therefore wrong upon principle. You have on ‘been seen,acruel one. The tender ili- 
this subject, a right to your opinions—so have. ‘ties, the keen affections, the dear and delusive 
others. You have e a right to convince them, if, hopes of our nature must all be crashed, before 
you can—they have the same. Exercise your: we can be unmoved in the endurance of the pain © 
rights, but, again Isay—don’t Quarrel. and torture that precedes, and the death that fol- 
The truth is, the more quietly and peaceably lows. 
we all can get on the better—the better for our-| Itis only toa firm and unhesitating faith, that 
selves and the better for our neighbors. {n nine it became as easy and natural to die, as to sleep. 
tases out of ten, the wisest policy is, if a man/Glorious and blessed hope, the hope of meeting 
cheats you to quit dealing with him: if he is a-/our friends, in the eternal land of those whotraly 
busive, quit his company; if he slanders youtake and greatly live forever! there we shall re- 
care to live so that nobody will believe him—no new our youth, and mount as on the wings ~ de 
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matter who he 1s, or how ho srisner eed you, the wis-'eagles. 

est way is generally just lethimalone. ‘There is! ‘But wo shall meet, but we shall meet, 

nothing better than this cool, calm, quiet way of Where partirig tears shall cease to flow; 
dealing with the wrongs we meet.— Trenton' And, when | think thereqn, alas: 2 iaaiaaame 





(NV. J.)Emporium ond True American. OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 
.a zt 2s a, a _ ~~ 
: heme character, 
VALUE OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. |, Of alte means of forming a good i 
: : 1enost efficient is, @ deep and practical sense : 
For myself, I feel that f am immortal, and that’ of responsibility-to God. He who has an abid- 
those fellow sojourners, to whom | have been ing impression on his mind, of the ever-present 
attached by the affection of long intimacy, and and immutable God, and who contemplates, with 
the reception of many and great kindnesses, due affection and reverence, his relations to him 
will exist with me heredfter. 1 pretend to and etsrnity, has acting on his character an influ- 
conceive nothing; I wish to enquire nothing ence of constant and mighty energy,—-preserving 
about the mode, the place and circumstan- him from all that is low and debasing, and eleva- 
ees. | should as soon think of disturbing ting him to all that is holy and blissful. If to 
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contemplate human excellence tends 
to improve the heart and elevate the character, 
how much morecertainly and consteatly will a 
similar effec 
plation of the adorable Jefovab,—a character 
which, to use the languese of another, “borrows 
sndor from all that -3 fair, subordinates to its- 
elf all that is t and sits enthroned on the 
riches of the universe.” Beholding this charac- 
ter, and livingander this influence,we are chang- 
ed from glery to glory, into the same image, as 
by the Spirt of the Lord. 


A WORD TO APPRENTICES: 

When serving your apprenticeship, you wil! 
have time and opportunity to stock your minds 
with useful information. Tho only way for a 
young man to prepare himself for usefulness, is + ~ 
devote himself to study during his leisure hours. 
First, be industrious in your business: never com- 
plain that you aro obliged to work; go to it with 
alacrity and cheerfulness, and it will become a 
habit which will make you respected and belov- 
ed by your master or employer, make it your 
business to see fo and promote his interest; by 
‘taking care of his, you will learn to take care of 
your own. 

Young men of the present day are too fond 
Of getting rid of work; they seek for easy and lazy 


be produced by ¢ habitual contem- |k 


Boniface did as commanded. great 
brass kettle was placed in the middle of the 
floor, its bottom up—as black, sooty, and smo- 
y_ as a chimney back! The landlord got in- 
to his bar and fooked on with eyes as big assau- 
cers. 

‘You don’t want any hot water, nor nothin; 
to take off the bristles of no critter, do you 
squire?’ said the landlord, the preparations 
looking a little oo much like hog_ killing, 
rah old woman‘s gone to bed and the well’s 

ry. 

‘Now go into the barn and bring the biggest 
cockerell you’ve got.’ 

‘Whew! —you won’t bite him, will you? 
—he’s a tough one. | can swear, squire,. he 
didn’t steal the watch. The old ronstet 
knows when its time to crow without looking at 
a watch!’ 

‘Go along, or ¢ won’t detect the thief? 

Boniface went to the barn, and soon returned 
with a tremendous great rooster, cackling-all. the 
way like mad. 

‘Now put him under the kettle; and blow the 
light out.’ 

‘Now. gentlemen, | don’t suppose the thief 
iS in company, but if he is, the old rooster will 
crow when the offender touches the. bottom of 
the kettle with his hands. Walk round in a 











employment, and frequent!y turn out to be most 
miserable vagabonds. You rust avoidall hope 


circle and the cock will make known the watch 
stealer. ‘The innocent need not be afraid, you 


. . . . ; ,? 
of living without labour; labour is a blessing in-|8OW- 


stead of a curse; it makes men healthy, it procures} 


The company then, to humor him,and carry out 


them food, clothing and every other necessary,)'he joke, walked around the kettle in the dark, for 


and frees from temptation to be dishonest. 





From the National Eagle. 
WEW WAY TO DETECT A THIEF. 
The Father of the great Ameritan Statestnan, 
(Mr Webster) was a very humorous jocose per- 
sonage. Innamerable are the anecdotes related 
of him.» As he was once journeying in Massa- 
chusetts, not far from his native town, he stopped 


rather late one night, at an inn in the village of 





Inthe bar room were about twenty 
different persons, who as he entered called out for 
hin to discover a thief. One of the company, it 
appeared, had, a few minutes before, a watch 
taken from his pocket, and he knew the oilend- 
er must be inthe room with them. 

‘Come, Mr: Almanac maker’ you know the 
signs-of the times, the hidden things of the sexson, 
tell whois the thief!’ — 


} 
‘Fasten all the doors of the room, and let no " 
leave it; and here landlord go and bring your 


wife’s brass kettle.’ ; 
‘Wh—ew ! want to know ! my stars? r 


ny wife’s 


three or four minutes. 

‘All done, gentlemen?’ 

‘All done!’ was the cry —‘where’s your crowing 
—we heard no cockadoodledoo?? 

‘Bring us a light.’ 

A light was broughtas ordered. 

‘Now hold up your bands, good folks.’ 

One held up bis hand after another. They 
were of course black from coming in contact with 
tha soot of the kettle. 

6A! up? 


‘All up,’ was the response. 





‘All black?’ 
{ £ . t . 

} ‘\—Il—don't know, here’s one fellow who 
hasn't held up his hand? 

i ‘Ah ha, my old boy; let’s take a peep at your 
paws!” 

; ‘They were examined, and were not black, like 
ithose of the rest of the company. 

“Youll find your watch about him—now 
isearch.’ 

A And so it proved. * 
; 

i 


This fetow not being aware 


—wh—ew !’ quoth Boniface. fany more than the rest, of the trap which was 
‘Why, you wouldn't be more struck up, if teldjset for the discovery ot | hief, had kept a- 
<you to get a pot.’ y ‘loof from the kettle vhen he touched it, the 
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that hedared not touch the old brass kettle,|of vinegar, is an | 
and that he was the offender. He jumped out of|ness; a teaspoor aeak 
the frying pan into the fire,and was soon lodgec |—-a few teaspoonfuls it is said bas neve 
in as uncomfortable a place as either, to wit, the |known to fail-in removing hoarseness. ‘< 
pil. : gs 


From the Cincinnati Whig & Intelligencer. 
A SURE CURE FOR: CORNS. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 15th, 1835. 
Mr. Editor—Having been troubled a number 
of years with corns on my toes, I have, of course, 
been induced to try every thing of which I could 
hear in the way of an effectual remedy, and have cugieoan ira rina sk 
. > S nto ta Df Beg BB revr wrt _ ‘ 

aa ame _isappointed ae advise me to late Union College Cammaanimnelit the Hon- 

apply Diacalon, and guarantied at the same time orary Degree of A. M. was conferred upon John 
that 1 would find immediate rehef. I applied on Patterson, of this. city, a Journeyman Printer, 








graiz: jrom the weevil, the Shakers at C 
“IN. H., are accustomed to sprinkle their 
ies, both floor and sides, with fine newly si 
lime; and this has proved with them an e 

preventive. eae 











_-asmall piece of linen cloth a small portion, and, whose mathematical attainments richly entitled 
have since found no inconvenience’ from corns him to that distinction. Mr. Patterson, whosery- ~ 


whatever. JUDGE. jed his apprenticeship at Buffalo, came to thiserty - 


sone some. twelve years ago, where he has sinee work- 
A CURE FOR CANCER. ed, and is still working as a Journeyman. Heis 
Mr Thomas Tyrell, of Missouri, advertis-,now one of the best practical Printers in the Un- 
ed that a cancer on his nose, which had,ion. By devoting those hogrs of relaxation, 
been treated without success by Dr. Smith, |which most of us idle away, to severe study, Mr. 
of New Haven, and the ablest surgeons in, Patterson has not only stored his mind with use- 
the wéstern country, had been cured in the ful and general information, but acquired a 
following manner. He was recommended] «nowledge of pega ahem has won for 
to use a strong potash, made of the ashes!) 0 (cere’ Soll One of the .most: repute ° 
of red oak bark ‘boiled down to the con- ges in the Union. [n addition to allthigy: 
sistence of molasses, to cover the cancer 


ne a family to support from his earni = 
with it, and in about an hour afterwards of valine ne Oil eoostay Sach a 
cover it with a plaster of tar, which must! of industry and frugality, combined with high 
be removed after a few days, and if anyjintellectual aspirations, is worthy of the palmy 
protuberance remains inthe wound applyjdaysof Rittenhouse and Franklin. ae 
more potash. to them, and the plaster again, New York paper. * ~ 
until they shall disappear, -after which heal Se 
the wound with common salve. Cauter SeeES 
and the knife had been previously used in ITEMS. 5 
vain. This treatment eflected a speedy and 
perfect cure. 





848 houses are now building in the city of New 
York. Sixteen churches are included in that 
number. The city, we believe, dlready contains 
about 120 churches. 





ANOTHER CURE FOR CANCER. 

This frightful affection, it is said, may be ; cr 
cured by a mixture of chloruet of pure gold|_ The present population of the city of New ~ 
and nitro'muriatic acid, in proportions of 1} ¥ rk, is estimated at 264,000, being an Anereage 
ounce of the acid to six grains of the gold. | ¥ithia five years of 61,411 or 12,282 per year 
The discovery. was made by Mr. Recamier,!’ When a young tradesman in Holland or Ger- 
a jeweller, who accidentally rubbing a bad! many goesa courting, the first question the young 
canesrous pimple on his cheek, several! woman asks of him is,“Can you pay the charges??? 
times, with his impregnated fingers, was that is to say, in Eoglish, can you keep a wife if 
surprised to find it speedily change its ap- you get her? What a world of misery would be 
pearance, and shortly disappear. | prevented, if the young women in all countries 
Philad. Sat. Courier, ‘would stick to the wisdom of that question! 








The New York Daily Advertiser statés that 
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-Phave recently applied this grass to a 
hew purfpose; and, was led to this applica- 

‘of it; by a knowledge of the- very 
rire e Be forms upon morasses. This 
turf, is nothing more, than akind of car- 
pet formed by the long and abundant root 
of this grass, so interwoven, as to bear the 
weight of animals grazing. 

_A thought occurred, that the root of this 
grass might be applied tothe stopping of 
gullies—channels washed out by the rains. 
I fell to work, and inthree years, I suc- 
ceeded in filling up one of 300 yards in 
length, and from one to two feet in depth. 


2io pubby \xt--g —--- she. 2.tddian Af ana 
of my cotton fields, and at places impassa- 
ble with the plough—was quite a nuisance 
in that réspect, as well as being a fine ve- 
hicle to carry away my soil. 

Be it known; [ had tried rock wails; they 
made the rent worse; brush and stumps, 
so, Now, if any one of the readers of 
Farmer should not have tearned this mode, 
of filling gullies, let him try it—and do it 
jn the following manner. Put ina few cot- 
ton or corn stalks, or brush, and scatter the 
herds grass in with it, without threshing, 
’ #4villenot then so easily wash away; and 
thetask isdone. ~ 

When your grass takes root in the bot- 
tom 6fa gully, it catches the sediment as 
it passes; thus, by the operation of natural 
causes, the evil is removed; and that law, 
(in part) which formed the gully, stops it. 

ere is no art nor science, but a little com- 
mon sense. When your gully becomes 
full—and it will,—suffer the plough to. slide 
over and not plougl. up the grass, else the 
gully might re-torm. The grass will occu- 
py a row or two in width, so would the 
gally, with this difference; the grass will 
make fine hay, and afford grazing teo,—so 
nothing’s lost. 


al 


the 
tLe} 


Ye ee & & % 


Wilson Co., Nov. 19, 1835. 
P. S. 


1 am so well satisfied the Farmer 
is doing great good, I will prevail on every 
solvent.man I can, to take it. 

’ continue it. 


a 





ADDITIONAL LIST OF AGENTS. 
Jno. Lynx, Kingsport, Sallivan County, E. Ten. 
Auten T. Noten, Franklin, W. Ten. 
* James Hocay, 0, do. 
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UIT TREES, PLANTS, &c: 

E Subscriber offers for sale, at the Monrcomery 

Nursery, near Clarkesville,. Tennessee, -50,000 
(Apple Trees, 25,000 of which are of a size, the. 
balance last Spring’s grafts, comprising nearly one hun- 
dred kinds, selected with great care; 11 kinds of Grapes, 
the most celebrated for the table and for wine, which 
have proved to be suitable to our 
of Strawberries. 


The following have lately been obtained from New- 
York, Philadelphia and other places, and will be suffi- 
ciently increased and for sale next fall, (1836,) viz: 

64 varieties of Pears, among thém a number of the 
celebrated new Flemish Pears lately brought into notice 
by the different Herticaltural Societies of Europe—30 
sorts of Plums—47 of Peaches, French, English and 
American varieties—14 of Cherries—4 of Necterines— 
4 of Apricots—3 of Almonds—3 of Mulberries—4 of 
Quinces—5 of Figs—44 kinds of Gooseberries—14 of 
Currants—6 of Raspberries—2 of Medlars—5. of Fil- 
berts—100 varicties of Tulips—50 ot Hyaginthiger 26 of 
OW. cena nthasmnme Ls 2 nam AG " 9c o 
| nies, Crown iinpermal! Sik Ho Soa By fies Cine 
divlus, Crocus, Iris, &c. in great variety. The estab- 
lishment contains near $0 acres, with an experimental 
Orchard and Vineyard attached, in which every variety 
of fruit mentioned in the catalogue is under cultivation. 

Ve have under cultivation a large collection of Or- 
namental Trees and Shrubs, deciduous and evergreen, a 
ch will be | hed as soon as they 

used for sale. Among them are 8 

»s, Arber Vite, French Tamarix, 
Silver Leaf Poplar, Buffaloe Berry, Chinese Ailanthus 
or Tree of Heaven, White and Purple Fringe Trees, 
Scotch Roan, Magnolia, &e. &e. 

As it is proposed to carry on the business to an extent 
sufficient to supply the whole Western and Southern 
country within our 1each, our prices will be low, hoping 
to be remunerated by extensive sales for low prices. 

Orders .from a distance will meet the same prompt 
and careful attention as if made, personally. 

When persous unacquainted with the different kinds 
of frait, wish to leave the selection to the preprietor, 
every pains will be taken ty meet their wishes. 

5c Catalogues will be sent yratis by mail or other+ 
wise to those who desire it. 

Sept. 10, 1835. 
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